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Among the States 


Maine Constitution.—The Maine electorate on Septem- 
ber 12 approved four amendments to the state constitu- 
tion referred by the 1955 legislature. It was notable also 
as the first state-wide election in which Indian voters 
participated. The people voted (1) to eliminate the re- 
quirement that the Governor be a native-born citizen of 
the United States, and to substitute a requirement of 15 
years of citizenship with five years of Maine residence; 
(2) to extend pardoning powers of the Governor and 
Council to include juvenile delinquency offenses; (3) to 
exempt School Building Authority rental agreements 
from the municipal debt limitation; and (4) to clarify 
absentee voting laws to permit members of the regular 
Army to vote in county elections. On an additional ref- 
erendum question the voters approved a $1 million bond 
issue for a toll bridge. 

New Mexico Constitution.New Mexico’s voters on 
September 20 adopted four and rejected two amend- 
ments to the state constitution that had been proposed 
at the 1955 session of the legislature. Of the amendments 
adopted, one increases the membership in the House of 
Representatives from fifty-five to sixty-six and eliminates 
all multi-county districts. Another places the State High- 
way Commission in charge of the expenditure of high- 
way funds, subject to statutory restrictions. Two adci- 
tional amendments adopted remove provisions for the 
state penal and health institutions from the constitution 
and subject them to statutory control. A proposed amend- 
ment affecting public utility regulation was defeated, 
as was another that would have authorized the legisla- 
ture to provide for absentee ballots. Adoption of the 
latter proposal, which was defeated for the seventh time, 
would have required approval by three-fourths of the 
electors voting and two-thirds of those voting in each 
county. 


* 

Massachusetts Legislation.—The General Court, Massa- 
chusetts’ legislative body, ended its regular session in 
mid-September after approving a supplementary budget 
bill of $14.5 million. This raised total appropriations for 
the new fiscal year to about $324 million—some $30 mil- 
lion above the previous record. In one of its final ac- 
tions the session approved extension of the State Crime 
Commission. A $55 million bond issue for flood relief 
was also one of the last acts passed. A proposed substan- 
tial bond issue for highways was defeated. 

One of the major measures of the session was a prison 
reform bill—a reorganization adopted following a revolt 
of inmates at the state prison earlier in the year. The 
new bill creates a Correction Commission, headed by a 
Commissioner with wide powers over the operation of 
penal institutions. Under the bill life-term prisoners for 
the first time will be eligible for parole after serving a 
minimum of twenty years. 

The legislature extended temporary taxes totalling 
about $78 million for another year. A simpler state in- 
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come tax form was approved for persons earning not 
more than $8,000 and whose income is exclusively from 
salary. The minimum wage was increased from 75 to go 
cents an hour. Jury fees were raised from $10 to $12 per 
day in capital cases and from $8 to $10 in other cases. 
Judges of most courts received salary increases. The In- 
terstate Compact on Juveniles was ratified, and the basic 
law affecting savings banks was generally revised. Debt 
adjustment operations by persons other than lawyers 
were outlawed. 
New Mexico Special Session.—The ninth special session 
of the legislature in New Mexico’s history adjourned 
October 6 after enacting several items of legislation. In- 
cluded were measures appropriating $1 million in emer- 
gency funds to the Welfare Department and authorizing 
borrowing from the State Treasurer to cover possible de- 
lays in receipt of federal relief monies. The legislature 
enacted a lien law designed to give the state a claim on 
the estate of a person who drew welfare payments while 
living; a law requiring children, when able, to contrib- 
ute to or support their parents if the latter are on the 
welfare rolls; and a measure authorizing publication of 
welfare rolls by news media. Funds were appropriated 
to hire twenty new patrolmen for the State Police in the 
next two years. 

Attorneys General Meet.—The National Association of 
Attorneys General held its Forty-ninth Annual Meeting 
in mid-September at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. 
The discussion sessions focused attention on federal- 
state relations, state court systems, and crime control. 

The Attorneys General reaffirmed their interest in 
reducing the. unrestricted resort in lower federal courts 
to habeas corpus appeals by prisoners convicted by 
state courts. In the same connection, they urged that 
states consider the Uniform Post-Conviction Procedure 
Act. The American Bar Foundation survey of the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice, and the federal inter- 
departmental committee survey of jurisdiction of fed- 
eral lands within the states were discussed, and the 
Association offered its assistance in both surveys. 

In an address to the Association, United States At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., announced that 
the Department of Justice will enter a brief in Penn- 
sylvania vs. Nelson, before the Supreme Court, on the 
side of the thirty or more states which contend that 
Congressional legislation on subversive activities control 
does not impair the rights of the states to make and 
enforce their own laws in this field. 

The Association elected John Ben Shepperd of ‘Texas 
as its new President and Louis C. Wyman of New 
Hampshire as Vice-President. 

Minnesota Operating Survey.—A total of twenty-nine 
task forces are surveying operating procedures in all di- 
visions of Minnesota’s state government to find means of 
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increasing efficiency and economy. Each task force com- 
prises five men: a budget examiner, two employees of 
the department involved, a technician from some other 
department of government and a legislator. Arthur 
Naftalin, Commissioner of Administration, considered 
the outlook promising for the groups to find means of 
cutting spending to an extent that will permit the depart- 
ments to absorb planned pay increases of $375,000 a year. 


Mississippi Medical School.—The first four-year medical 
school in Mississippi opened its classes this autumn in 
a new $9 million Medical Center at Jackson which also 
includes a 350-bed teaching hospital. The University of 
Mississippi Medical School has an enrollment of 138 
students, six of them women. Formerly the university 
included a two-year department of medicine on its cam- 
pus at Oxford. The new school and hospital in the Med- 
ical Center have a threefold program of teaching, re- 
search and medical care. 


Missouri Foundation Program.—Missouri voters in a 
special election on October 4 approved by an. over- 
whelming majority a public school foundation program, 
submitted by the legislature, to guarantee $185 a year 
from state and local sources for each child in average 
daily attendance. By a large but lesser majority the vot- 
ers in the same election approved a cigarette tax of 
2 cents a package to pay part of the program’s cost. 

Under the plan the state is to pay a flat grant of $75 
a year per child plus its share of an equalization quota, 
based on local assessed valuations. The program requires 
that each school district levy a school tax, for operation 
purposes, of at least $1 on each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion; if resulting local revenue fails to bring $110 a year 
per pupil, the state is to pay the difference. In addition, 
as an incentive for raising teacher qualifications, each 
district is to receive payments of $100 to $300 a year per 
teacher on the basis of college credits of individual 
teachers. 

rhe program is expected to cost the state between $67 
million and $71 million a year, as compared with ap- 
proximately $45 million in state school aid previously. 
The cigarette tax is estimated to yield about $9 million 
a year. Additional funds were provided by the 1955 leg- 
islature in raising the state’s contribution to schools 
from the general fund from 331% to 374% per cent. The 
two sources of increased revenue, with anticipated in- 
creases in collections of sales and income taxes, are ex- 
pected substantially to meet the state’s share of ‘the cost 
of the new program in its second year of operation. Dur- 
ing the current year, financing will fall several millions 
short of the full program; each school district will share 
in the available money on a pro rata basis. 

* 

Wisconsin College Coordination.—Governor Walter J. 
Kohler has signed into law a compromise act of the 1955 
Wisconsin legislature coordinating the state’s tax- 
supported institutions of higher education. The measure 
establishes a fifteen-member committee to act on budgets, 
building needs and education programs of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and nine state colleges. Separate 
boards of regents are retained to administer the individ- 
ual institutions. Effective by January 1, 1957, the legisla- 


ture provided for merger of the Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee, and the University of Wisconsin in Milwau- 
kee; the university, which has its principal campus at 
Madison, will be in charge of the single institution. 


* 
Western Education.—The Western Interstate Commit- 
tee on Education, composed of state legislators and state 
educational administrators, held its first meeting Septem- 
ber 21 at Salt Lake City, Utah. Problems of interstate 
reciprocity in teacher certification and school construc- 
tion needs and costs were the principal topics consid- 
ered. A special subcommittee was requested to explore 
in detail the obstacles to reciprocity in certification and 
to report to the next regular meeting of the committee. 
Senator Harold C. Giss of Arizona was elected Chairman 
of the full committee. 


Connecticut Highway Code.—On October 1 a brand new 
code of highway traffic regulations went into effect in 
Connecticut. It generally revised the previous “rules of 
the road,” which had grown antiquated over the years. 
Among features of the new code are provisions that re- 
quire slow drivers to keep out of the middle of the road, 
prohibit the crossing of a dividing mall on a parkway, 
outlaw the following of another vehicle “more closely 
than is reasonable and prudent,” make it illegal to speed 
up to prevent a vehicle from passing from the rear, and 
permit use of “yield right of way” signs in place of stop 
signs at intersections. 

The Connecticut code is based essentially upon the 
Uniform Traffic Code, which has been recommended for 
adoption in all states. In a twenty-six-page commentary 
on the new code, distributed to police and court officials 
throughout Connecticut, the State Police declare “the 
changes are so complete that it will be necessary to di- 
vorce our thinking from the old standards and to take 
an entirely new legal point of view.” 

In some cases, court decisions will have to clarify in- 
terpretations of such unclear matters as passing on the 
right on parkways, since it has never been clearly deter- 
mined in the courts whether a parkway lane is a one-way 
street upon which right hand passing is permitted. 


Mental Health Compact.—A special committee, formed 
under the auspices of the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation and the Council 
of State Governments and representing the ten north- 
eastern states, has completed the drafting of an Inter- 
state Compact on Mental Health. The committee met 
September 29 and go in conjunction with the Northeast 
State Governments Conference on Mental Health at 
Burlington, Vermont, and reported its findings to the 
conference. The conference recommended ratification of 
the compact by the states in the Northeast and urged 
participation by states in other areas. 

The compact’s basic purpose is to permit hospitaliza- 
tion and other care and treatment of the mentally ill 
and mentally deficient in any party state without regard 
to legalistic definitions of residence and settlement. In- 
stead, the medical needs of patients, based upon clinical 
determinations, would be paramount and would govern 
interstate transfers. The compact would be open to any 
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state, territory or possession of the United States, and the 
District of Columbia, and would supersede existing re- 
ciprocal agreements which a number of states have en- 
tered into in the past. Copies of the draft compact as 
approved may be secured from the Eastern Office of the 
Council of State Governments, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 36. 

New York Mental Health.—Dr. Paul Hoch, New York 
State Mental Hygiene Commissioner, has announced a 
program that involves the recruiting of hundreds of spe- 
cialists and the spending of more than $1 million over 
a six-month period. Key to the program lies in experi- 
ments with selected groups of newly hospitalized persons 
and persons in convalescent status to determine whether 
they can be kept out of the overcrowded mental institu- 
tions. Major projects will include radical expansion of 
treatment facilities for new patients at four state hospi- 
tals in an effort to shorten their hospitalization; installa- 
tion of full treatment facilities at two existing after-care 
clinics to help prevent relapses; and establishment of 
two new “day-care hospitals” to provide treatment for 
patients who are able to live at home. The over-all pro- 
gram is expected to require some 337 psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, nurses, attendants, occupational therapists, 
social workers, recreational supervisors and other trained 
personnel. Expanded research and training in various 
areas are also expected in the state’s mental health activ- 
ities. 

Michigan Social Services.—A series of measures adopted 
by the 1955 legislature create a new system of foster care 
of children in Michigan under which the state will pay 
half of a county's share of foster care cost. W. J. Maxey, 
Director of the State Department of Social Welfare, has 
expressed confidence that the new system will bring 
greatly improved programs. One result is expected to be 
obviating of such measures as sending neglected or de- 
pendent children to state institutions designed for con- 
trol of delinquents. 

Another enactment of the legislature establishes a new 
service for people in quite a different age span. A spe- 
cial unit was created in the Michigan Employment Se- 
curity Commission to find jobs for persons over 65. 


Gypsy Moth Control.—The Regional Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Gypsy Moth Control of the Council of State 
Governments met in New York City September 20 to 
consider means of combatting a threatened new out- 
break of the insect pest into Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and the hardwood forest areas to the south and west. 
The infested territory, previously limited to the New 
England States and New York, is now found to be in- 
creasing. The 1955 trapping season indicates the worst 
westward spread of the insect since a violent air dis- 
turbance which accompanied a hurricane in 1938. The 
recent spread is estimated to encompass almosi nine 
million acres beyond the present regulated area. The 
committee unanimously recommended that Congress L« 
requested to appropriate emergency funds of $1.5 mil- 
lion, in addition to funds now available, for preventing 
further spread of the gypsy moth into uninfested areas 
and for providing technical assistance to the state con- 
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trol programs behind the barrier zone. Strengthened 
quarantine measures were recommended to prevent long 
distance spread of egg clusters. 


Western Agriculture.—The Western Interstate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and the Western Association of Com- 
missioners and Directors of Agriculture held their 1955 
annual meetings jointly on October 10 and 11 at the 
Hotel Californian, San Francisco. A representative of 
each state summarized its developments in agriculture in 
the year just passed. The meeting then discussed a va- 
riety of pertinent subjects: federal-state relations in agri- 
culture, federal pest and disease control, agricultural 
features of the report of the national Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, poultry inspection pro- 
grams, weather modification, beef promotion, and fed- 
erally owned lands in the West. At a dinner session Pro- 
fessor Karl Brandt of the Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University pointed up essential difference in 
the Soviet and American agricultural systems. 

Champlain Basin Commission.—The Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Interstate Commission on the Lake Cham- 
plain Basin was held at Burlington, Vermont, on Sep- 
tember 8 and g. The commission is sponsored by and 
operates under the authority of the Vermont Commis- 
sion on Interstate Cooperation and the New York Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation. In its 
resolutions, among other actions, the group urged New 
York, Vermont, the Province of Quebec, and the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada to sponsor 
a formal celebration in 1959 of the g50th anniversary 
of the discovery of Lake Champlain; recommended de- 
velopment of a deeper waterway connecting the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson Rivers via Lake Champlain; and 
established a Subcommittee on Planning and Land Use 
for the Lake Champlain Basin. The subcommittee is to 
make recommendations aimed at protecting the arable 
lands of the region and at providing for industrial, rec- 
reational and community development in the basin. 
New officers of the commission elected for the coming 
year were Assemblyman Grant Johnson of New York, 
Chairman; William Preston of Vermont, Vice-Chair- 
man; and John Wyld of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Secretary. 

* 
Committee on Legislative Procedures.—The Western In- 
terstate Committee on Legislative Procedures met in 
Salt Lake City on September 22 and 23. Subjects dis- 
cussed included the desirability of annual sessions of 
legislatures, Nevada's highly developed technique for re- 
cording legislative action, and other recent develop- 
ments in legislative processes in the western states. The 
committee re-elected Representative Floyd Darrow of 
New Mexico Chairman. 


Drafting Committee Meets.—The Drafting Committee 
of State Officials of the Council of State Governments 
met at Washington, D.C., on September 7 and 8 to pre- 
pare a Program of Suggested State Legislation that will 
be submitted to the states holding regular legislative ses- 
sions in 1956. Among items approved by the committee 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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The Court Administrators Organize 


HE FSTABLISHMENT of administrative offices 
for the courts is a major goal in the current 
movement for judicial reform in the states. 
Students of judicial administration agree that such 
an office is necessary for the effective operation of a 
unified court system. More and more, judges and 
lawyers are coming to recognize the major role an 
office of court administration can play in the effi- 
cient conduct of judicial business. 

Connecticut pioneered in this area when in 1937 
it established the office of Executive Secretary of 
the Judicial Department. The office serves the ap- 
pellate and major trial courts of the state. The 
duties of the Executive Secretary include auditing 
all expenses incurred for the courts, maintaining 
necessary and adequate accounting and budgetary 
control records, preparing the judicial budget, serv- 
ing as purchasing agent for the judiciary, acting as 
payroll officer and handling personnel problems. 
In addition, the Executive Secretary has been given 
responsibilities with respect to the assignment of 
court stenographers, the preparation and distribu- 
tion of court reports, the assignment of judges, and 
the supervision of procedures under the Uniform 
Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act. His office 
also is directed to collect and compile judicial sta- 
tistics and to study and analyze the administrative 
methods and procedures in the courts. 

The next action of this type occurred in 1939 
with the establishment of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts. This office, serving the 
Federal District Courts and the Courts of Appeals, 
operates under the supervision of the Judicial Con- 
ference. The Director of the office is responsible for 
supervising the clerks and other clerical and ad- 
ministrative personnel of the courts, for collecting 
judicial statistics and information about the state 
of the dockets, and for handling many fiscal, pur- 
chasing and personnel duties for the federal court 
system. He submits reports and recommendations 
regarding the work of the courts to the Judicial 
Conference, the Attorney General and Congress. 

The New Jersey Constitution of 1947, which pro- 
vided for a unified court system, also established an 
Administrative Office of the Courts. It designates 
the Chief Justice as the administrative head of the 
courts and provides that he may appoint an Ad- 
ministrative Director. By legislative act, the Admin- 
istrative Director is given broad powers with re- 
spect to the fiscal and business affairs of the courts. 
The office also is responsible for the collection, 
publication and analysis of judicial statistics, for 
conducting special studies and for supplying in- 
formation and investigating complaints. The Di- 
rector also acts as secretary to the Judicial Confer- 


ence, and he has a wide variety of general advisory 
and supervisory functions. 

Further impetus to the establishment of admin- 
istrative offices resulted from the action in 1948 by 
the Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws in approving a Model Court Administrators 
Act. Since that time offices of this type have been 
established in Colorado, the District of Columbia 
(for the United States District Court), Idaho, lowa, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Puerto Rico and Virginia. 
In addition, executive secretaries of judicial con- 
ferences in a few states have duties similar to those 
of court administrators. 


| 1954, ADMINISTRATIVE officers of a number of 
state court systems met for a two day conference in 
Chicago at the time of the annual meeting of the 
Conference of Chief Justices. They informally dis- 
cussed some of the functions and problems of their 
offices. Members of the group felt that their con- 
sultation was most helpful, and then decided to 
meet again in 1955 in Philadelphia, also in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Conference of Chief 
Justices. In their sessions this year the administra- 
tors discussed such topics as the collection of judi- 
cial statistics, fiscal and budgetary procedures, the 
assignment of judges and criteria for determining 
the need for additional judges in an area, the re- 
lationships of administrative officers with court 
clerks and with the executive and _ legislative 
branches of state government, the efficient man- 
agement of the jury system and some of the specific 
projects undertaken by administrative offices dur- 
ing the past year. 

At the conclusion of the Philadelphia meeting, 
the administrators present voted to organize the 
Conference of Court Administrators. Edward Fish- 
er, Executive Secretary of the Judicial Department 
in Connecticut, was elected the first Chairman of 
the Conference. 

Its members hope that the formation of the Con- 
ference will contribute significantly to the operat- 
ing effectiveness of existing administrative offices 
and to the creation of similar offices in other states. 
Through discussion and exchange of information 
at the meetings, court administrators are able to 
learn about practices and procedures in other states 
and to use this knowledge in the conduct of their 
own offices. Finally, the organization of the Con- 
ference gives recognition to the work of adminis- 
trative offices and provides a means for bringing the 
accomplishments of these agencies to the attention 
of officials in other states. 
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Conference of Chief Justices 
1955 


ence of Chief Justices was held at the War- 

wick Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, from 
August 17 to 20, 1955, with representatives of 
courts of last resort from forty-four states and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico attending. 

The Conference concentrated its attention on 
the immediate work of state Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, including the techniques of writing opinions, 
successful methods of securing harmony on the 
courts, and means of speeding up the decision-mak- 
ing process. Ideas and experiences were exchanged 
on how to meet the increasingly heavy burden of 
day-to-day activities, and how to use state judicial 
conferences most effectively. 

The Conference opened with an informal dinner 
on Wednesday evening, August 17. Chief Justice 
Carl V. Weygandt of Ohio, Chairman of the Con- 
ference, welcomed the Chief Justices and their 
wives to its Seventh Annual Meeting. 

The business sessions opened on Thursday, Au- 
gust 18, with Chief Justice Weygandt presiding. 
The City Solicitor of Philadelphia, Abraham L. 
Freedman, delivered an address of welcome in 
which he underlined the importance of an inde- 
pendent judiciary, able to look impartially and ob- 
jectively at the processes of government. Chief Jus- 
tice Weygandt, after tracing briefly the develop- 
ment of the Conference since its organization in 
1949, turned the meeting over to Chief Justice 
Roger L. Dell of Minnesota to preside over the first 
session. 


T= SEVENTH ANNUAL of the Confer- 


Techniques of Writing Opinions 


(ems Justice Dewi, in introducing a discussion 
of opinion writing, declared that all lawyers liked 
to see short opinions. He said that when trying 
cases he was glad to find an opinion that was not 
too long, both to save time in examining it and to 
avoid difficulty in establishing the points of law 
involved. He felt that the opinions of all courts 
were becoming longer, which meant greater ex- 
pense to lawyers and others. In looking back at the 
opinions of great judges in Minnesota he had found 
that their opinions were generally about a page or 
a page and a half, rarely over two pages in length. 
These judges had had the faculty of being able to 
set forth the facts briefly, and yet in such form as 
to satisfy the lawyers. On the other hand, there was 
a dilemma now: although lawyers complained 


about the length of many opinions, still, if an 
opinion was not sufficiently long to satisfy the liti- 
gants that the case had been considered properly, 
there frequently were petitions for reargument. 

A panel of three then developed the subject. 
Chief Justice Frank R. Kenison of New Hampshire 
emphasized the need for brevity in opinions. He 
stated it was a curious thing that judges regard 
their lengthy opinions with more satisfaction than 
the lawyer who must read them, who must find 
office space to store them, and who must pay an 
increasing amount of money to procure them. Gen- 
erally speaking, he felt that a concise opinion would 
receive the accolade of most trial judges and law- 
yers. Omitting exceptional cases, he listed the fol- 
lowing suggestions for inducing brevity in the av- 
erage opinion: 

1. Eliminate non-essential facts. 

2. At the beginning state who is plaintiff, who 
is defendant, who is appealing; and state the case 
in general outline and summary form. 

3. Two citations are preferable to five or ten; 
and extensive quotations either from the record or 
a treatise or a former case should be avoided in 
order not to have what Justice Cardozo called the 
paste-pot opinion. 

4- Disposition of established legal principles should 
be in summary form. 

5- Dictum, gratuitous remarks and offhand ob- 
servations should be eliminated entirely at the best, 
and used sparingly at the worst. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
‘THE CONFERENCE 
OF CHIEF JUSTICES 
1955-56 
The following Executive Council for 1955-56 was 


elected at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Con- 
ference of Chief Justices on August 20, 1955: 


Chief Justice William H. Duckworth, Georgia, 
Chairman 

Chief Justice Stanley E. Qua, Massachusetts, Vice- 
Chairman 

Chief Justice Frederick W. Brune, Maryland 

Chief Justice Roger L. Dell, Minnesota 

Chief Justice Frank R. Kenison, New Hampshire 

Chief Justice Harvey McGehee, Mississippi 

Chief Justice Charles M. Merrill, Nevada 
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6. If the primary judicial function is to decide 
cases and not to expound legal philosophy, we may 
be less tempted to expand our thoughts on paper 
for our own edification. 


7. For his own benefit each judge should encour- 


. age each of his colleagues to blué-pencil his tenta- 


tive opinions for conciseness. 


Chief Justice A. Cecil Snyder of Puerto Rico saw 
the situation somewhat differently. He delineated 
several areas of agreement: 

Many cases require only a short memorandum 
opinion or no opinion at all. 

Whether short or long, opinions should contain 
a minimum of Latin quotations and maxims. 

The length of an opinion is not necessarily a 
yardstick by which to measure its quality. Even 
short opinions at times are dull, repetitious and 
aimless. Clarity of language and force of reasoning, 
rather than length, are the hallmarks of an effective 
opinion. 

Chief Justice Snyder observed that understand- 
ing too often has been hindered by an effort to 
achieve the briefest possible opinions. He said that 
Justice Holmes, the master of the short opinion, 
often was validly criticized on the ground that his 
short opinions sacrificed particularization for the 
sake of brevity, and later produced confusion be- 
cause of imprecision. He stated that long opinions 
sometimes cropped up in cases involving statutory 
construction; these were often necessary, however, 
in order to distinguish conflicting interpretations 
of complicated statutes, and frequently the purpose 
or object of a statute emerged only from painstak- 
ing analysis of its legislative history. Complaints 
also were made with regard to the handling of 
facts in appellate opinions. Too often, Chief Jus- 
tice Snyder felt, a succinct statement might be in- 
teresting and timesaving, but misleading. He con- 
cluded by observing that the judge, so we are told, 
is required to be a statesman, a logician, a psycholo- 
gist, a penologist, an economist, and a rhetorician, 
in addition to being a lawyer, and he asked how 
one can be expected to be all these things—briefly. 

Chief Justice Harvey McGehee of Mississippi 
felt that examination of official reports of a typical 
appellate court would disclose that recent opinions 
would average about five or six times as long as 
those of earlier years. The increased complexity of 
modern business and industry, he said, does not 
call for increased cumbersomeness in judicial opin- 
ions any more than it calls for increased cumber- 
someness in other instrumentalities that serve 
society. 

Chief Justice McGehee reported that in his state 
a written opinion is required in all cases, both civil 
and criminal, if the trial court is to be reversed. He 
stated that one of the difficulties confronting judges 
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under an elective judiciary system is that they un- 
dertake the vain and hopeless task of trying to write 
enough to convince the losing attorney that the 
adverse «ecision is correct. Chief Justice McGehee 
favored memoranda or per curiam opinions, or 
none at all, in cases in which the issues are of fact 
only and there are well settled, applicable princi- 
ples of law. 

Leading in a discussion period that followed 
were Chief Justice Hugh R. Adair of Montana, 
Frederick G. Hamley of Washington, Ralph A. Oli- 
ver of Iowa, Clarence A. Southerland of Delaware, 
Harold J. Warner of Oregon, and Associate Justices 
Lionel K. Legge of South Carolina, O. Otto Moore 
of Colorado, M. T. Phelps of Arizona, and Robert 
B. Williamson of Maine. Members of the Confer- 
ence emphasized the need for relevance of a state- 
ment within the content of opinions; for selective 
use of citations; and for clarity of expression. 


Dissenting Opinions 


Cm Justice Stantey E. Qua of Massachusetts 


presided over the next session, on Thursday after- 
noon, on problems involved in dissenting opinions. 
Discussion centered on conditions to be met before 
issuing a dissenting opinion. 

Chief Justice Robert G. Simmons of Nebraska 
emphasized in a paper prepared for the Conference 
that the law is not static. It grows, and the dissent- 
ing opinion is one of the processes that aid this 


. development as the law meets and solves new sit- 


uations. If the rules of law, stated by majorities, 
are correct, he said, they can withstand the criticism 
of dissent; if they are in error, the well-reasoned 
dissent may come into its own, provided judges are 
not static-minded. 

In general, he felt, the bar and public were un- 
aware of the discussions in the conference room 
out of which unanimous opinions often result. 
Many would confine dissents to the cloister of these 
conference rooms; others would limit them to “im- 
portant” issues, principles of law, and cases. But 
the problem that arose was how to determine what 
questions and cases were important. To every liti- 
gant his case was important. The ultimate test, 
Chief Justice Simmons felt, was embodied in the 
Canons of Judicial Ethics: “Except in case of con- 
scientious difference of opinion on fundamental 
principle, dissenting opinions should be discour- 
aged in courts of last resort.” Within this rule, a 
dissent became not a privilege but a duty. 

Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt of New Jersey 
asserted that the dissenting opinion was an essen- 
tial institution in the judicial process, one of the 
basic methods by which the law could grow. As 
long as the language of an opinion was acceptable, 
and not offensive, dissents were very useful; there 
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was no place for ill-tempered, combative dissents, 
which too often had publicity as their primary 
basis. The Canon of Judicial Ethics asserted that 
dissents were ultimately a matter of conscience, but 
it did not define the elements of a matter of con- 
science, nor did it distinguish between trivial and 
important matters. 

In emphasizing the usefulness of dissents as an 
element of judicial progress, Chief Justice Vander- 
bilt pointed out, however, that growth should not 
be so rapid as to alarm the bench and public. There 
was need for moderation in growth. Likewise he 
emphasized the value of unanimity, particularly 
when the court was involved in a decision of politi- 
cal importance. At such times unanimity was most 
helpful in its impact on bar, bench and public. 
When unanimity was needed, Chief Justice Van- 
derbilt ‘added, judges submitting dissenting opin- 
ions should be reasoned with, on the basis of the 
best good feeling. Otherwise there would be a 
tendency to destroy the harmony of the court and 
its impact as an independent branch of government. 

Chief Justice William H. Duckworth of Georgia 
pointed up a change that often takes place when a 
Justice takes over as Chief Justice of his court. The 
average Associate Justice may feel responsibility 
primarily for writing an opinion and reaching a 
judgment. When he becomes Chief Justice, his re- 
sponsibilities broaden. They include a kind of de- 
tached and mature approach for obtaining har- 
mony on the court and for maintaining its dignity 
and influence. 

Chief Justice Duckworth also stressed the im- 
portance of dissenting opinions as contributing to 
the growth of the law, to its soundness, and to the 
preservation of freedom in society. He said he knew 
of nothing that made a Supreme Court Justice 
prouder than to have written a dissenting opinion 
in his younger days and then to have the court as 
a whole, in later years, find that the dissenting 
opinion stated the sound law. However, justices 
needed to be careful not to allow personal feelings 
to enter the situation nor to show disrespect to any 
member of the court. When there is friendship and 
harmony on the court, he declared, it is possible to 
dissent, and dissent strongly, when necessary. Dis- 
sents are a matter of individual mind and con- 
science; no one can settle the issue except the in- 
dividual justice for himself. 

The discussion period was led by Chief Justices 
Leland W. Carr of Michigan, E. Harris Drew of 
Florida, Edmund W. Flynn of Rhode Island, and 
Associate Justices Charles B. Adams of Vermont, 
Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut, Emery B. 
Denny of North Carolina, Harry S. Harnsberger of 
Wyoming, and Walter G. Thiele of Kansas. By and 
large, the consensus of the Conference was that dis- 
senting opinions were entirely in order when they 


met two qualifications. They should be motivated 
exclusively by sincere interest in the question as a 
professional problem; and thev should relate to 
important matters of law, not merely to minor dif- 
ferences of opinion. 


State Judicial Conferences 


Cai Jupce Freperick W. Brune of Maryland 
presided over the next session, held Friday morn- 
ing, on the uses of state judicial conferences. He 
felt that Maryland’s Judicial Conference, in ex- 
istence for ten years, had been a success from the 
beginning. Its members were trial and appellate 
judges. Its management was in the hands of a steer- 
ing committee composed chiefly, if not exclusively, 
of trial judges. The conference had gone far in 
establishing a sense of unity among judges who 
deal with quite different problems and different 
communities—first, by enabling judges to know 
each other, and secondly by bringing out the fact 
that problems of judicial administration are sim- 
ilar throughout the state although their settings 
may be quite different. The judicial conference also 
provided a forum for competent, searching and 
constructive criticism of rules of practice and pro- 
cedure in states where the highest court was au- 
thorized to adopt and to amend such rules. Mary- 
land’s Judicial Conference meets once a year, for 
two days preceding the winter meeting of the State 
Bar Association. Attendance is voluntary, and up 
to this time no appropriation had been made to 
pay the expenses of judges who attend. 

Chief Judge Brune advocated the establishment 
of judicial conferences that would reach all the 
judges of a state. In his estimation, they were in- 
valuable as a medium for interchange of profes- 
sional experience, advice and information, and as a 
means of promoting the solidarity and esprit de 
corps of a state’s judiciary. 

Chief Justice Edward W. Hudgins of the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court pointed out that his state has 
both a judicial conference and a judicial council. 
The council, the older of the two, was created in 
1928 and reorganized in 1948. It has nine members 
appointed by the Chief Justice—five trial judges, 
four practicing lawyers—and the Chief Justice, who 
serves as presiding officer. The Attorney General is 
an ex-ofhicio member and attends the meetings on 
request. The council acts as a committee of the Ju- 
dicia! Conference and has proposed changes in the 
administration of justice. Ninety per cent of its 
legislative proposals were approved by the 1950 
General Assembly. One of them delegated rule- 
making power to the Supreme Court, and a second 
created the office of Judicial Administrator. 

The first Judicial Conference in Virginia was 
held in February, 1949, and the judges were so en- 
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thusiastic about the results that they unanimously 
approved a resolution making it a permanent or- 
ganization with constitution and by-laws. In 1950, 
the legislature made it a statutory body and, since 
then has appropriated a sum sufficient to cover the 
expenses of the judges attending and the cost of 
meetings. The Judicial Conference comprises the 
Chief Justice, the Appellate Justices, and all other 
judges and retired judges of courts of record. There 
is also an honorary membership, made up of all 
Federal Judges in Virginia, the Attorney General, 
the Chairmen of the Courts of Justice Committees 
of the Senate and House of Delegates, and the 
President and Secretary of the Virginia State Bar. 
The presiding officer is the Chief Justice, and the 
conference elects an executive committee of five 
members. 

Chief Justice Hudgins stated that the conference 
has provided a means by which judges from all over 
the state can become acquainted; it has assisted in 
the uniformity and improvement of the adminis- 
tration of justice and has important educational 
and professional objectives. He felt its effectiveness 
might be increased by increasing the number of 
active members to include more attorneys and out- 
standing laymen and by inducing more judges to 
lead panel discussions. Convinced that establish- 
ment of the judicial conference had proved to be 
one of Virginia’s greatest steps to promote efficient 
and expeditious administration of justice, he rec- 
ommended similar organizations to states that do 
not have them. 

Chief Justice Charles M. Merrill of Nevada then 
reported upon a judicial conference where state 
law makes no provision for it or for supervisory 
control of inferior courts or for an integrated ju- 
dicial system of any kind. This was the situation in 
Nevada. Four years ago the Supreme Court had in- 
itiated a voluntary conference of district judges. 
The response was most gratifying. Attendance had 
remained high, and at many meetings was 100 per 
cent. The value of the conference was recognized 
by the state, so that notwithstanding its voluntary 
nature travel and maintenance expenses were al- 
lowed from the state judges’ travel fund. 

From the outset, the participating judges had 
valued the conference as a means of achieving uni- 
formity in administering their courts. The sphere 
of discussion and action, however, had widened 
considerably. The conference had provided a means 
for educating trial judges in the operation of their 
new court-made rules of civil procedure and in the 
techniques of pre-trial practice. It had provided a 
much needed entity through which the judiciary 
could speak to the bar, the legislature and the pub- 
lic. Thus it had served as a springboard for legis- 
lation, including increase in judicial salaries. Like- 
wise, it had provided a forum in which the Chief 
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Justice could bring to his state the ideas and ex- 
periences gained at the annual meetings of the 
Conference of Chief Justices. 

Members of the Nevada Supreme Court attended 
all conferences, Chief Justice Merrill explained, 
but in an advisory and not a voting capacity. For 
the first three years, the Chief Justice voluntarily 
served as temporary chairman, but last year a chair- 
man was elected by the district judges, who took 
responsibility and pride in their organization. Chief 
Justice Merrill felt that where state law makes no 
provision for a judicial conference or an integrated 
court, the voluntary conference can serve well for 
improved judicial administration. 

Leading the discussion that followed were Chief 
Justices Edward T. Fairchild of Wisconsin, C. A. 
Leedy, Jr. of Missouri, Roger I. McDonough of 
Utah, Albert B. Neil of Tennessee, Horace Stern 
of Pennsylvania, Associate Justices Douglas L. 
Edmonds of California and E. B. Smith of Idaho. 
Special attention was devoted to suggestions for 
improving existing conferences and as to methods 
of initiating them in states that do not have them. 


The Increasing Workload 


Justice James Epwin Livineston of Ala- 
bama presided on Friday afternoon, over the con- 
cluding round table, which dealt with the judicial 
workload and means of handling it. 

In opening the panel discussion, Chief Judge Al- 
bert Conway of the New York Court of Appeals ob- 
served that the number of cases had been increasing 
but that number of hours in the day had not. He 
made four suggestions: Through development of 
judicial conferences and appointment of court ad- 
ministrators, much could be accomplished in adopt- 
ing business methods and modern techniques for 
handling trial court bottlenecks in the everyday ad- 
ministration of the courts. Especially in urban areas 
it was necessary to increase the number of judges. 
As regards state courts of last resort with almost un- 
limited jurisdiction over appeals from the decisions 
of lower courts, when the states became more popu- 
lous and society more complex the pressure of 
judicial work required that greater power be dele- 
gated to courts of original and intermediate appel- 
late jurisdiction. Finally, every judge in an over- 
burdened court needed to roll up his sleeves and 
work a little harder to keep his court from falling 
behind, and he should try to procure the services 
of competent law clerks for much of the spade work. 

Chief Justice Brady M. Stewart of Kentucky, 
pointing to the tremendous caseload of his court, 
reported that in 1954 702 cases were filed in it, and 
it handed down 534 written and 114 per curiam 
opinions; this load had remained just about con- 
stant for approximately twenty years. One of the 
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methods used for coping with it was the use of 
Court Commissioners, of whom there were now 
four. Commissioners had the same qualifications as 
judges and were appointed by a majority of the 
Supreme Court, to serve during the court’s pleasure. 
They received a salary slightly lower than paid to 
judges. The Commissioners sat with the regular 
Supreme Court Justices, discussed cases with them 
frankly and freely, did not hesitate to advance their 
individual opinions in conferences, and wrote opin- 
ions in their own fashion. However, they did not 
have the right to vote on the decision of cases. 
Chief Justice Stewart felt that this use of Com- 
missioners had been extremely helpful, and he had 
never heard complaint from the bar concerning it. 
It would have been impossible for his court to work 
through its caseload without the Commissioners. 
They did not comprise a complete solution, but a 
useful one. The Chief Justice believed that Ken- 
tucky needed an intermediate court, but this would 
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require constitutional amendment. Two years ago, 
the legislature had helped relieve the caseload by 
permitting per curiam opinions in cases where the 
amount involved did not exceed $2,500. 

Chief Justice George W. Bristow of Illinois 
pointed out that his state has an intermediate court 
comprising the first, second, third and fourth dis- 
tricts. Four hundred and seven cases were taken 
to the Appellate Courts last year, and 78 per cent 
were not appealed. Out of 116 petitions, the Su- 
preme Court allowed eighteen. The Chief Justice 
felt this was evidence that the Appellate Courts 
were filling a most important function. 

He added that it was not quite clear that the 
workload was increasing in the Illinois Appellate 
Courts. Last year there were 258 written opinions 
in the Chicago Appellate Court, whereas there 
were 596 in 1935 and 680 in 1925. The Supreme 
Court had 235 opinions last year, as compared with 
272 in 1935 and 38:1 in 1925. There were a number 
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of reasons for this decline; one was that the cost 
of appeals was mounting. 

Chief Justice Bristow discussed use of tape re- 
corders to lighten the workload of judges. They are 
used by the Supreme Court during oral arguments, 
and the entire proceeding can be taken down for 
later analysis. The judge who writes an opinion 
takes the recording with him. After he has studied 
the briefs and the record, and then has heard the 
oral argument over again, the results are most 
worth while. Not every argument is recorded, and 
not all recordings are written up. The tapes, how- 
ever, can be reproduced, and several of the more 
interesting ones are presented to law schools for 
practical training of students. Law school deans are 
enthusiastic about their possibilities. 

Leading the discussion were Chief Justices James 
A. Emmert of Indiana, John B. Fournet of Louisi- 
ana, N. B. Johnson of Oklahoma, Carl V. Wey- 
gandt of Ohio, and Associate Justices W. St. John 


Garwood of Texas, Ed. F. McFaddin of Arkansas 
and E. D. Roberts of South Dakota. 

A number of participants pointed to statistics 
compiled by the Council of State Governments on 
the workload of state courts of last resort, which 
indicated that in many states the quantitative work- 
load has not increased since 1930. That seemed 
to be a peak year. It was noted that statistics show- 
ing the number of appeals decided were at best 
only a general measurement of workload, and 
needed to be interpreted with caution. Cases heard 
by state courts of last resort today were far more 
complex than those of twenty-five years ago, and 
required considerably more time. 


Executive Business Session 
| ees ANNUAL Executive Business Session, held Sat- 


urday morning, concluded the meeting. Chief Jus- 
(Continued on page 264) 
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This is the second of two articles by the United States Secretary of Labor in 
which he describes federal-state cooperation in numerous aspects affecting labor 
and in which he details specific services offered by his department as part of 
that cooperation. The first paper, published in October, dealt particularly with 
action in the area of labor standards. In this concluding installment Secretary 
Mitchell discusses federal-state cooperation in employment security, apprentice- 
ship, statistical reporting and other phases of informational exchange. 


Federal-State Cooperation 
for Labor Standards and Security 


II. Employment and Statistics 


By JAMEs P 


. MITCHELL 


United States Secretary of Labor 


NE OF THE primary goals of the United States 
Cy Department of Labor and the state agencies 
concerned with labor and industry is to help 
American working men and women find steady em- 
ployment. Another is to keep a watchful eye on 
the national economy, so that business, govern- 
ment, labor and the general public will have facts 
available that will help them to plan wisely. 

Actually in this field, the relationship between 
the Department of Labor and the states goes be- 
yond cooperation. In some programs, such as the 
Employment Service and the Unemployment In- 
surance System, the department and state agencies 
are bona fide partners. Moreover, the collection of 
complete nation-wide statistics would be impossible 
without a close integration of federal and state 
facilities. 

The promotion of apprenticeship is another de- 
partment program which is closely coordinated with 
the states. This program is becoming increasingly 
important as technological advances in industry 
cause a corresponding increase in the demand for 
skilled craftsmen in the nation’s work force. Out of 
a total of about 64 million American wage and sal- 
ary earners, only about g million are classed as 
craftsmen. Considering the great responsibilities 
the nation must shoulder during the coming years, 
this is a very low figure. The answer to the question 
“What kind of training have you had?” is becoming 
increasingly important both to the individual job 
seeker and to the nation as a whole. A job appli- 
cant’s employment opportunities are determined 
by the quality and extent of his training, and our 
country’s ability to fulfill its industrial obligations 
is dependent on the skills of its work force. 


The National Apprenticeship Act directed the 
Secretary of Labor to cooperate with those states 
that are engaged in the promotion of apprentice- 
ship training. When the program was begun, only 
two states, Oregon and Wisconsin, had apprentice- 
ship programs under state legislation. Since that 
time eighteen additional states, the District of 
Columbia and two territories have passed appren- 
ticeship legislation and have established agencies 
for the development of apprenticeship programs. In 
addition six other states, which have no apprentice- 
ship law, have formed councils to promote appren- 
ticeship. 


Warre STATE apprentice agencies have been es- 
tablished, the department field staff works directly 
with those agencies, as well as with management 
and labor organizations, to assist in developing 
state apprenticeship programs. In states where no 
apprenticeship agencies exist, field offices of the 
department cooperate with State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education and the State Employment Serv- 
ices, with employers and with labor unions in ap- 
prenticeship work. In this way, wide opportunities 
are offered American youth for careers in the skilled 
trades. 

An important function of the department's field 
staff is to help train state apprenticeship representa- 
tives and maintain a liaison with state apprentice- 
ship officials on policies and programs of national 
concern. Thus the states are kept up to date on new 
developments in the training of skilled workers. 

Recently, because of growing national concern 
for the need to expand the skills of the nation’s 
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work force, the department has extended its pro- 
gram to cover a broader range of occupational 
skills. Many state apprenticeship officials who have 
indicated an interest in expanding their programs 
are now being assisted by the department. 

In helping to coordinate the development of ap- 
prenticeship throughout the nation, the depart- 
ment maintains a central source of apprenticeship 
information for the states. A technical review serv- 
ice is provided chrough which guidance is available 
to the states on apprenticeship and training poli- 
cies in the various occupations, trades and indus- 
tries. 

In 1943 the Department of Labor sponsored the 
first annual conference of state apprenticeship ofh- 
cials. Out of these conferences, which have been 
held every year since that date, a closer relationship 
has grown between the federal and state apprentice- 
ship agencies. In 1951 a coordinating committee 
equally representative of the states having appren- 
ticeship agencies and the department’s Bureau of 
Apprenticeship was established to discuss interrela- 
tionships between the federal and state organiza- 
tions. 

Recently this intergovernmental conference ap- 
proved a set of basic apprenticeship principles 
which will speed up federal-state governmental ac- 
tion on apprenticeship matters throughout the 
country. It is hoped that this “speed-up” will en- 
courage more employers and unions to participate 
in apprenticeship programs—programs which are 
needed to help fill the nation’s requirements for 
skilled craftsmen. 


‘ke TRAINING a worker receives, however, is wast- 
ed unless he can find a job which gives him satis- 
faction, both financial and personal. Finding a job 
is a difficult task. It requires that the job seeker 
have information which is not easy for an individ- 
ual to obtain. He must know, for example, what 
jobs are available in his immediate area, and what 
those jobs require in training, experience and gen- 
eral skills. Most important, he must know himself. 
The latter is no mean task. It’s hard for a person 
to analyze his own abilities objectively, and further 
to know how those abilities may best be developed. 

The federal-state Employment Service was cre- 
ated to help workers and employers with their em- 
ployment problems. The federal-state Unemploy- 
ment Insurance System was designed to maintain 
some income for workers who have lost their jobs 
through no fault of their own. The administration 
of these programs is vested primarily in the states. 
The federal government is responsible for prescrib- 
ing standards of efficiency for and coordinating the 
services. The Department of Labor, of course, is 
the federal partner in the programs. 


oe DEPARTMENT'S Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity assists the states in administering and im- 
proving their Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance programs. This is accomplished by 
developing manuals which suggest methods and 
procedures for all the programs administered by 
State Employment Security agencies; by developing 
reference materials, such as the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles, which aid in the counseling and 
placement of workers; and by suggesting methods 
for improvement of the unemployment insurance 
claims process so that eligible unemployed workers 
receive their compensation checks as promptly as 
possible and benefits are denied to workers who do 
not meet the qualifications. The department also 
assembles the best materials and methods devel- 
oped by individual states for operating their pro- 
grams, and distributes them to all the states. This 
gives each state opportunity to take advantage of 
the cumulative experience of all the states. 

The Employment Security Review, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
consists primarily of articles prepared by state and 
local office employees on their own experiences in 
operating the Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance programs, including, particularly, 
new and different methods of operation. 

A “Manual of Operations” has been prepared to 
give state agencies a reference text covering all 
phases of the Employment Service and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance system. This manual, constant- 
ly kept up to date, explains procedures, methods 
and techniques used in carrying out local office 
functions, such as those related to the counseling 
and placement of workers, the referral of workers 
to employers, and the taking of claims of unem- 
ployed workers. 

One of the more important reference tools pro- 
vided to the states is the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. This document, a compilation of 
23,000 different occupations known by more than 
40,000 job titles, is invaluable in the operation of a 
nation-wide system of employment offices. It pro- 
vides the states with a common definition for each 
of the occupations. As a result, an employer in 
Maine who hires a machinist through a local em- 
ployment office in California will get an employee 
who fits a nation-wide definition of “machinist.” In 


Other words; he knows what he’s getting. 


Decisions by appeal boards and state courts on 
the eligibility of unemployment insurance claim- 
ants are compiled by the department and distrib- 
uted to the states in a “Benefit Series Service.” This 
publication and the “Comparison of State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Laws,” also distributed by the 
department, enable state agencies to keep up to 
date on developments throughout the nation. 
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The department assists the states in the adminis- 
tration of the Farm Placement Service. It prepares 
basic programs and promotional materials which 
are adapted by the states for their own particular 
uses. As an example, the department developed the 
Annual Worker Plan for migrant labor, which is 
now being adopted by the states. The plan pro- 
vides greater continuity of employment for mi- 
grants and better use of our farm work force. Maps, 
guides and other informational materials are pre- 
pared by the department for distribution and use 
by state agencies in the recruitment and placement 
of farm workers. These materials point out the con- 
tribution made by migrants and suggest improve- 
ments in housing, transportation and other condi- 
tions under which they work. They are illustrated 
by examples of successful programs developed by 
other communities in this field. 


—_— APPROPRIATED by Congress are used by the 
Department of Labor to meet the bills for the ad- 
ministration of the Employment Service and Un- 
employment Insurance programs in the states. The 
department also assists the states in planning legis- 
lation which will meet the requirements of the fed- 
eral acts, in studying the problem of benefit financ- 
ing, and designing tax schedules which will insure 
the solvency of state funds. 

In carrying out its own responsibilities in the 
employment security system, the department col- 
lects statistical and labor market information from 
all the states and territories about their programs, 
operations and labor market conditions. Compiled 
on a uniform basis, this information is summarized 
by the Bureau of Employment Security and is made 
available to each state, where it is extensively used 
for comparison with data of other states and with 
the national totals. The principal vehicle for dis- 
tributing the information among the states is the 
monthly publication, The Labor Market and Em- 
ployment Security. Labor market reports submitted 
by the state agencies, covering the nation’s 149 
major labor areas every two months and smaller 
areas with substantial labor surpluses, also are sum- 
marized in this publication. Of interest to all states 
is the fact that these reports provide the basis for 
the system of classifying areas according to their 
labor situation; the system serves, among other 
purposes, as a guide to federal procurement agen- 
cies in carrying out the national policy of giving 
some preferential treatment to labor surplus areas. 

The federal-state Employment Security system 
serves labor, business, industry and the general pub- 
lic. It is the purpose of the Department of Labor 
to work closely with the states in both the Em- 
ployment Service and the Unemployment Insur- 
ance programs, so that they can continue to meet 


the employment needs of the American people. 


) en from the wage earner to the captain of 
industry, is a nation of planners. The student or 
recent graduate plans a career; the working man 
plans to move to a new area; an industry plans to 
produce a new product, or cease producing an old 
one; state and federal agencies plan programs for 
the welfare of the people as a whole; the consumer 
plans new purchases; the farmer plans to increase 
his acreage. 

What is the requirement of a solid, workable 
plan? It requires a look at the past, an estimation 
of the present, and a prediction of the future to 
develop a method for achieving the desired “end.” 
Basically, however, in order to provide an accurate 
picture of the past, current and possible future 
situation, a plan requires reliable, up to date in- 
formation and statistics. 

Cooperative arrangements between the Depart- 
ment of Labor and state statistical agencies to ob- 
tain such data are in force in all of the forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia. Statistics are 
collected on the following subjects: employment, 
construction, industrial relations, wages, industrial 
accidents and prices. 

A federal-state cooperative program for statistics 
for non-agricultural employment, hours and earn- 
ings is now operating in forty-six states and the 
District of Columbia. Most of the agencies con- 
cerned are state Employment Security agencies. The 
program provides the most comprehensive set of 
industrial data on employment, hours worked, 
weekly and hourly earnings, by states and localities, 
that the United States has ever had. 

The Department of Labor pays part of the costs 
of the program, either by transferring funds to the 
states for use in hiring state employees, or by fur- 
nishing federal employees directly if the states pre- 
fer. Technical assistance is furnished by the de- 
partment’s professional staff, who visit the states 
from time to time, review the work and help to set 
up procedures. 

The Construction Program involves cooperative 
relationships with six state agencies, two state uni- 
versities and one federal reserve district (which in- 
cludes four states and parts of two others) for the 
collection of building permit data from the permit- 
issuing offices in their jurisdictions. The data cover 
information on both the volume and kinds of 
building. The state agency tabulates the informa- 
tion for its own use and then sends it to Washing- 
ton to be used by the Department of Labor for 
national summaries and special analyses. Thus one 
report serves both the state and the department. 

Cooperative relationships are in effect in sixteen 
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During the last twelve months a new citizens’ organization—the American 
Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods—has prepared extensive plans, now 
ready for application, to work for urban and community renewal throughout 
§ the country. Dubbed ACTION for short, it is a private organization, headed by 
a Board of Directors drawn from a wide cross section of American business, 
labor and the professions. It intends to help serve through private means many 
of the objectives that also occupy numerous governmental agencies, including 
those of state government. In the following article Kathryn H. Stone, Member 
of the House of Delegates of Virginia’s General Assembly, describes the new 
council’s purposes and methods. Mrs. Stone, at present the only woman in her 
. legislature, is a member of the Executive Committee of Action’s Board of Di- 
rectors, a former national First Vice-President of the League of Women Voters, 
and a former member of the Northern Virginia Regional Planning and Eco- 
nomic Development Commission. 


The American Council 


to Improve Our Neighborhoods 


By Katuryn H. STONE 


' VERYONE knows what happens when a woman _ and stimulating a climate in which informed con- 

4 fk suddenly discovers that her most discrimi- cern prompts intelligent action. 

; nating friends disapprove of the way she is The National Citizen’s Commission for the Pub- 

doing her hair or wearing her clothes. She does __ lic Schools in the past six years, has chalked up re- 
something about it. In the United States today, markable accomplishments in stirring civic leader- 
housing has reached the point where we need a __ ship to cope with the school crisis. ACTION is now 
good frank friend who dares to out-with-the-truth launching a campaign of similar scale in the field 

= and make some helpful suggestions. We have, of | of housing and planning. 

‘ course, a nice lot of beautiful new houses, replete Education and housing are twin problems—the 


with every gadget, but the situation is a little like 
having one Dior creation in a wardrobe of rags. 
We have today more slums than we had in the 
decade 1940-1950. Five million slum dwellings, it 
is estimated, must be demolished and replaced by 
new homes. Another go million homes urgently re- 
quire repairs and improvements, and, in many 
cases, complete rehabilitation. Nearly half of our 
45 million dwellings need routine annual main- 
tenance to remain in acceptable physical condition. 
The American Council to Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods (ACTION) is now undertaking the gi- 
gantic job of awakening the nation to the housing 
and planning job which must be done, and is stim- 
ulating programs which will help to accomplish it. 
In our busy civic lives, filled with a welter of 
good causes, it is necessary from time to time to 
create a special vehicle for highlighting an urgent 
national need. The task is best undertaken by a 
broadly representative group of laymen with con- 
viction, the “deliberate amateurs,” as Louis Mum- 
ford once called them. Such leadership, when 
aroused, finds ways of pulling the specialists out of 
their shells, calling in the public relations experts, 


most basic tasks of our domestic life today. If we 
could wave a wand and produce a world in which 
the best education and modern housing would pre- 
vail, we should find that the seriousness of other 
problems had, to a marked degree, been lessened. 
Physical and mental ill-health, delinquency and 
crime would be deprived of their seed beds. 


Ar: ER A year of make-ready, ACTION is prepared 
to help concentrate all possible initiative and re- 
sourcefulness on its great objective—a well housed 
America. The broad-gauge thinking of the “delib- 
erate amateurs” will be coupled with the best pro- 
fessional thinking of the technicians. All agencies, 
public and private, are- invited to cooperate in the 
undertaking. The technique is as American as 
apple pie, and to the wonder of the world, it works. 

ACTION must begin by overcoming certain 
roadblocks. One is a grossly inaccurate public im- 
pression that everyone is about to be housed in 
delightful suburban acres of split-level ramblers. 
It is true that we have been building, since the 
war, the astounding total of a million or more new 
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homes a year. Yet this is not nearly enough, and 
we know that much of the leadership we must 
count on for civic improvement has been moving 
into those new houses, leaving behind a set of com- 
plex urban problems, while heading right into new 
ones. 

The proud new householder is often so engrossed 
in his own “do-it-yourself” projects that it is easy 
for him to be myopic. Yet he soon may be shaken 
by fresh problems of roads, utilities, schools and 
zoning. Also, the problems of urban blight will 
continue to affect him, indirectly if not directly, for 
our civilization is geared to our great cultural and 
industrial centers—our cities. 

The blight of cities and the fresh problems of 
burgeoning suburbs pose dozens of problems for 
state governments. Any state legislator can testify 
to the complexity of issues affecting localities. High- 
way systems, pollution, utility regulation and finan- 
cial problems beset us. Old laws and settled admin- 
istrative arrangements prove inadequate. 

Every state now has some planning and develop- 
ment agency at work on state-wide programs. Many 
such agencies give technical assistance and encour- 
agement to local planning and zoning bodies. The 
earlier preoccupation of such state agencies with in- 
dustrial development has broadened considerably 
in recent years, with the growing awareness that 
industrial development is part and parcel of larger 
problems affecting all state and community services. 
Put another way, industrial and commercial growth 
in a state is dependent upon the kinds and the 
levels of services which can be performed by state 
and localities working together. 

Urban blight and haphazard suburban growth 
inevitably bring many problems back to the door- 
step of state government. Hence state governmental 
leadership and state-wide groups such as the Cham- 
ber of Commerce will undoubtedly welcome and 
facilitate the work of ACTION. 


Pic Is a non-profit, non-political organization, 
whose purpose is to replace apathy and neglect with 
action in the field of housing and planning. Col- 
lectively, the ACTION board represents all fields 
of activity—industry, government, education, fi- 
nance, civic and trade organizations. Major General 
Frederick A. Irving (Ret.) is devoting his full time 
as President. Andrew Heiskell is Acting Chairman 
of the Board. 

Under the direction of Major General Irving, 
three divisions carry out the ACTION program. 

The Research Division—During the fall of 1954 
ACTION conducted an active Urban Renewal Re- 
search Program which soon made it clear that an 
essential need for the stimulation of active pro- 
grams for home and community development 


throughout the country was a central clearing house 
through which public officials, citizen associations, 
and trade organizations could obtain information 
and guidance. ACTION’s Research Division has 
established such a clearing house, which makes 
available a wide range of materials and facts. 

In the past six months the Research Division's 
director visited more than twenty-five cities to in- 
vestigate and report on special programs which 
have lessons that apply to other communities. The 
Division’s Research Reports, of which there are 
now about fifty titles, are available to mayors and 
city councilmen, state officials, heads of citizen or- 
ganizations and responsible members of the busi- 
ness community throughout the nation. 

Information Division—ACTION’s Information 
Division is carrying the story of the importance of 
home improvement and community betterment to 
the citizens of the nation. The Advertising Coun- 
cil, public service organization of American busi- 
ness, is devoting a multi-million dollar allocation 
of time and space to ACTION’s program. Adver- 
tisements have been prepared for the use of news- 
papers and magazines, and 2500 radio and TV 
stations have received special kits. The “Ad Coun- 
cil” campaign will carry the “Fight Blight” theme 
into every living room and give national distribu- 
tion to a pamphlet especially prepared to answer 
citizens’ inquiries about the program. : 

“Man of Action,” a full-color, animated film has 
been contributed to the cause by a public-spirited 
corporation. A wide variety of literature to point 
up the problems of community deterioration is 
available for the use of citizen groups. 

Through the information program ACTION is 
driving home the hard facts of our nation-wide 
housing problems—showing that our nation’s $250 
billion investment in housing is at stake—showing 
that the million or more homes being built each 
year will not keep pace with the loss through de- 
terioration and the need to accommodate popula- 
tion increases. 

Field Service Division—ACTION’s Field Service 
Division seeks to help translate ACTION’s national 
program into local community action, thus func- 
tioning as a connecting link between the American 
community and the resources of the Research and 
Information Divisions. Every city has different 
problems and varying degrees of civic support, but 
the Field Service Division can provide a general 
knowledge on housing research techniques, code 
enforcement, legislation, community organization 
and planning. Often it serves as a catalyst to bring 
local forces together. 


hee MOST important ingredient in an attack on 
housing and planning problems is an informed and 
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enthusiastic citizens’ group which is representative 
of a complete range of civic leadership. 

Every experienced civic worker is aware of the 
numerous successful efforts which have been made 
in many different phases of housing and planning. 
It can be said, however, that in ACTION’s program 
“something new has been added.” It is, first of all, 
the most comprehensive, nation-wide attack we 
have ever had, and comes at a time when we are 
capable of throwing major resources into the task. 

Second, ACTION’s program will lay stress upon 
the fact that every citizen has a tremendous stake 
in the success of this program. People forced to live 
below the margin of human decency vastly compli- 
cate the problems of community service: the prob- 
lems of our teachers, our churches, our welfare 
agencies, our police and fire services, and every 
other related agency or group concerned. 

The taxpayer suffers in the better neighborhoods 
because his tax load must be increased to carry 
the burden of those areas which cannot possibly 
pay their own way. 

Third, a stepped-up program of home improve- 
ment, urban renewal and better planning can be a 
great economic force in the maintenance of our 
prosperity. The Federal Reserve Board reported, in 
1953, that 42 per cent of our home-owning, non- 
farm families had made no expenditures on their 
homes—not even for a coat of paint. Despite the 
neglect of these property owners we are spending 
about $12 billion a year on home maintenance and 
improvement. Implementation of the ACTION 
program could easily double the present rate of 
expenditures. The economic implications of new 
housing programs are obvious. 

Fourth, ACTION, through its publications, 
through regional meetings, through the help which 
its Field Service Division will give upon request, 
intends to lay great stress on the relationship of 
housing to neighborhood facilities and services. 

Too often in the past, the specialists who have 
been interested in housing have worked without 
the broad support of a representative group of top 
civic leaders. Too often the efforts of allied groups 


in recreation, education, welfare and delinquency 
prevention have not been well harnessed into a 
concerted campaign. Too often the goals have not 
been large enough, public education to the need has 
not been intensive enough, and public and private 
agencies have not worked in harmony together. 


oe is more than a house. It is the house in 
a neighborhood. It is the land use of the area. It 
is schools, recreational centers, parks, shopping cen- 
ters, transportation. It is the quality of civic life. 
,ACTION’s concept of the job to be done includes 
every pertinent factor affecting the life of families 
in neighborhoods. 

Hence, ACTION will emphasize that citizens 
from all walks of life should have a voice in the 
local programs. Educators, lawyers, church leaders, 
governmental officials, planners, architects, realtors, 
service groups, labor groups, business and industry 
and trade associations must participate. Each may 
be a specialist in his field in terms of some particu- 
lar objective, but, together, such citizen committees 
must take on the spirit of the “deliberate amateurs” 
working for the common good. 

- All of the groups mentioned above, and more, 
up ACTION’s Board. Thus, ACTION’s Board 
are represented among the sixty people who make 
membership might very well serve as a prototype 
for any community organization. It has been dem- 
onstrated repeatedly that a broad base is vital to 
the success of any major community program. 

ACTION’s program was launched nationally in 
November, 1954, when President Eisenhower ad- 
dressed an inaugural meeting made up of cabinet 
members, agency heads, business and public serv- 
ice leaders, and the press. He warmly endorsed the 
ACTION program, placed it high in the “urgent” 
category of national public service programs. 

For the work ACTION is doing the President 
said, “My profound gratitude and the assurance 
that I will follow it every step of the way, certain 
that you are doing a great job for the United States 
of America.” 


1313 East 60th Street 
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State Tax Collections in 1955 


HE FORTY-EIGHT states collected almost $11.6 

billion in taxes in the 1955 fiscal year, ac- 

cording to a preliminary report made public 

by the United States Census Bureau. The total rep- 

resented an increase of almost $500 million—4.5 
per cent—over collections for 1954. 

Tables prepared by the Bureau showing this 
year’s figures as compared with those of other recent 
years, and figures on 1955 state tax collections 
broken down by major source and by state, appear 
below and on the next page. 

From 1942 to 1955, as the first table indicates, 
collections mounted almost three-fold. In the five 
years since 1950 they have risen more than $3.6 bil- 
lion—about 46 per cent. The increases in 1955 and 
in 1954 were substantially less than those registered 
in the three preceding years but, the Census Bureau 
points out, they were about equal to the average 
annual increases from 1942 to 1950. 


Collections rose in 1955 in all categories used 
in the report with four exceptions. Those from 
tobacco sales taxes fell slightly, for the second con- 
secutive year—the decline amounting to $5 million 
each year. Alcoholic beverage license receipts held 
even for the third year—as distinct from collections 
of sales taxes on alcoholic beverages, which rose. 
Corporation net income tax receipts declined by 
$35 million, in contrast to those on individual in- 
come, which mounted by $80 million. And sever- 
ance tax collections fell $9 million. 

As in every recent year, general sales and gross 
receipts taxes were the largest single source of tax 
revenue. They amounted to more than $2.6 billion 
in 1955, an increase of $97 million for the year. The 
largest single gain in dollars, however, came from 
the second ranking source, sales taxes on motor 
fuels. They yielded more than $2.3 billion—a rise of 
$135 million over 1954. 


STATE TAX COLLECTIONS, BY TYPE OF TAX: 1942-1955* 


Amount in millions 


Percent change | 


Tex F distri- 
ax source 1955 rom rom Ratton capita 
(prelim.) 1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 1942 | 1954 to | 1953 to 1955 1955 
° 1955 1954 
Total collections . $11,584 | $11,089 | $10,552 | $9,857 | $8,933 | $7,930 | $3,903 4.5 5.1 | 100.0 | $72.25 
Sales and gross receipts. . . 6,864 6,573 6,209 5,730 | 5,268 | 4,670 | 2,218 4.4 5.9 59.3 | 42.81 
General sales or gross 
receipts... .. 2,637 2,540 2,433 | 2,229 | 2,000 1,670 632 3.8 4.4 | 22.8 16.44 
Motor fuels. . . 2,353 2,218 2,019 1,870 1,710 1,544 940 6.1 9.9 | 20.3 14.68 
Alcoholic beverages. . 471 463 465 442 469 420 257 1.9 | —0.6 4.1 2.94 
Tobacco products. . 459 464 469 449 430 414 130 | —1.1 | —1.1 4.0 2.86 
Insurance...... 370 353 320 284 254 241 113 4.9 10.3 3.2 2.31 
Public utilities... . 283 263 249 228 199 185 100 7.7 5.5 2.4 1.76 
Other. . 291 273 255 228 206 195 45 6.5 7.4 2.5 1.82 
License... . 1,707 1,630 1,476 1,359 1,228 708 6.8 4.7 15.7 11.37 
Motor vehicles and 
operators . , | 1,184 1,098 1,012 924 840 755 431 7.9 8.4 10.2 7.39 
Corporations in general 266 251 266 226 211 176 93 6.1); —5.7| 2.3 1.66 
Alcoholic beverages. . 79 79 79 77 77 77 56 | —0.5| —0.4 0.7 49 
Hunting and fishing... . 83 78 77 | 70 63 60 24 5.2 2.4 0.7 51 
Other. . 212 201 196 178 168 160 104 5.4 2.3 1.8 1.32 
Income........ - |} 1,821 | 1,776 1,779 1,751 1,492 1,310 518 2.5 | —0.2 15.7 11.36 
Individual income’... . 1,084 1,004 969 913 805 724 249 7.9 3.7 9.4 6.76 
Corporation net income*® 737 772 810 838 687 586 269 | —4.5 | —4.8 6.4 4.60 
2 eee 412 391 365 370 346 307 264 5.6 7.0 3.6 2.57 
Death and gift...... 249 247 222 211 196 168 110 0.8 11.3 2.2 1.55 
Severance . 303 312 286 272 222 211 62 | —3.0 8.9 2.6 1.89 
Other | 112 | 83 61 47 50 36 23 33.8 | 37.3 1.0 -70 


*From State Tax Collections in 1955, U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


NOTE: Because of rounding, detail does not always add to total. Per capita and percent figures are computed on the basis of amounts rounded to the nearest 


thousand. 


*Changes are increases unless preceded by a minus sign (—) which denotes a decrease. 


on July 1, 1954. 


»Based on provisional 


of populati 


Individual income tax figures include corporation net income tax amounts for from one to four states in each fiscal year shown. 
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STATE TAX COLLECTIONS, BY MAJOR SOURCE AND BY STATE: 1955* 


(In thousands of dollars) 


State 


Number of states 
using tax. . 


Total. . 


Alabama. 
Arizona. 
Arkansas. . 
California. . . 


Colorado 
Connecticut. . . 
Delaware. . 
Florida. . . 


Georgia. 
Idaho. . 
Illinois 
Indiana. 


Iowa.... 
Kansas. . 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 


Maine... 
Maryland... 
Massachusetts 
Michigan... 


Minnesota 
Mississippi. . 
Missouri... . 
Montana 


Nebraska. . 
Nevada... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey. . . 


New Mexico. 


New York. . 


North Carolina. . 


North Dakota’ 


Ohio.... 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon. . 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island. . . 


South Carolina 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee. . . 


Texas. 
Utah.. 
Vermont. . 
Virginia. . 


Washington... 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin. . . 
Wyoming.... 


Total 


48 
11,583,536 


163,205 
80,313 
107,486 
1,334,391 


129,218 
173,497 

40,820 
293,783 


235,572 

38,032 
551,823 
254,004 


197,850 
144,523 
162,189 
303,497 


58,902 
199,181 
334,412 
645,877 


245,391 
125,041 
225,780 

41,581 


68,649 
20,396 
27,554 
238,081 


80,210 
1,200,204 
307,411 
45,935 


584,189 
210,434 
129,828 
628,956 


58,614 
156,861 
40,423 
204,761 


489,030 
54,964 
27,153 

205,765 


293,483 
126,509 
266,971 


30,787 


Corpo- 

S 
Individual | ration 
receipts net 

income 
48 48 31 33 

6,863,844 | 1,823,048 | 1,083,905") 736,906" 

119,433 14,093 16,458* 1,098" 
52,605 7,760 5,300 5,235 
75,754 15,240 4,640 7,469 

846,552 129,579 106,557 | 133,412 
74,630 17,143 18,092 5,677 

118,504 21,496 > 23,190 
12,319 12,212 12,551 

222,254 55,829 

195,351 12,385 15,112 11,574 
18,364 8,922 5,385 2,678 

447,137 89,058 

192,122 41,661 

125,952 42,880 21,900 2,284 
99,023 21,436 12,865 3,777 
85,842 15,876 33,233 10,591 

176,762 27,257 19,129* (*) 
43,424 12,621 

116,460 23,860 32,225 14,639 

131,498 87,824° 77,075 22,344° 

450,099 119,642 
95,902 39,107 54,356 16,238 
90,501 10,188 3,977 10,360 

147,176 39,218 27,382" (*) 
21,134 6,259 5,308 1,573 
40,740 6,319 
12,773 4,311 
14,642 7,289 1,426 

136,257 86,160 
52,432 | 11,393 3,707" (*) 

384,762) 169,513 367,466 | 207,215 

174,524 44,991 | 40,053 | 34,957 
28,425 9,366 | 2,695 | 997 

437,631 111,790 

124,964 34,533 10,437 | 8,147 
37,859 30,835 42,795! 14,027 

323,083 154,737 97,911 
42,297 8,010 6,227 

118,081 11,538 12,327 11,941 
31,874 7,069 17 

144,502 37,579 3,646 14,390 | 

217,835 76,395 
36,894 6,676 6,456 2,415 
12,164 6,648 5,398 1,594 
90,141 33,912 42,216 20,916 

241,600 26,040 

105,052 18,522 
78,296 41,883 73,738 43,857 
18,218 5,993 


Pr operty | 


45 


412,442 


288 
86,820 


34,969 


15,723 
3,149 
8,038 
4,336 


20,561 
3,058 
1,712 
2,869 


5,534 
2,329 
6,847 
3,500 


29,043 
1° 


19 
2,194 


1,246 
117 
15° 


27,463 
259 
350 

10,263 


20,037 
340 
21,296 | 
6,339 | 


Death 
and 
gift 


47 
249,051 


285 
196 
158 
30,305 


3,427 
10,295 
1,915 
2,221 


643 
402 
15,065 
4,034 


4,701 
1,338 
3,224 
2,264 


1,785 
4,070 | 
14,460 
10,492 


4,828 | 
333 | 

3,966 

1,389 


227 


1,144 
12,795 


535 
27,996 
5,978 
195 


5,725 
3,353 
3,552 
33,382 


2,080 
731 
508 

3,144 


6,241 
504 


7,685 


"222 


25 
302,637 

965 
3,937 
1,168 
2,122 

53 


82 


682 
158,781 
1.760 
201 


148 


Severance! Poll 


9 
8,469 


549 


2,085 


485 
1,634 


685 


Docu- | 


ment 


land stock, 
transfer | 


5,623 


583 
32 
1,042 


197 


40,923 


17,649 
997 
1,100 
230 
2,691 
715 


Other 
10 
30,847 


38 


56 


{29,9764 


120 


82 
‘61 


46 


68 
15 


*From State Tax Collections in 1955, U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
*Combined corporation and individual income taxes for four states—Alabama, Louisiana, Missouri, and New Mexico—are tabulated with individual income 
taxes. Amount shown as corporation tax for Alabama represents only tax on financial institutions. 
>Tax for State Board Unit Schools. 
*Amount for licenses includes $49,120 thousand corporation taxes measured in part by net income. 
4Tax on adjusted business receipts. 
*Back taxes only; not counted with number of states using tax. 
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Chief Justices 
(Continued from page 255) 


tice Frank R. Kenison of New Hampshire, Chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, offered its re- 
port, and the following resolutions were adopted: 


Habeas Corpus 


At each of its meetings beginning in 1952 the Confer- 
ence of Chief Justices has adopted resolutions to restrain 
the improper use of writs of habeas corpus by prisoners 
who have been convicted in state courts and who seek 
to have the action of state courts reviewed and reversed 
by lower federal courts. A special committee of this Con- 
ference prepared an exhaustive and authoritative report 
on the subject and subsequently was authorized to con- 
fer with the habeas corpus committees of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States and the National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General. Largely due to the leader- 
ship and insistence of the Chief Justices a proposed 
amendment to Section 2254 of the United States Code 
was developed and introduced in the Congress this year 
as H.R. 5649. 

Under the proposed legislation an application for writ 
of habeas corpus on behalf of a person imprisoned under 
the judgment of a state court may be entertained by a 
federal court or judge only if it presents a substantial 
federal constitutional question and then only if it meets 
all three of the following conditions: 

1. The question must be one “which was not thereto- 
fore raised and determined” in the state court proceeding. 

z. Even if the question has not been theretofore raised 
and determined, it must appear that the prisoner had not 
had fair and adequate opportunity theretofore to raise 
and have his question determined. 

3. Even if the question has not been raised and de- 
termined, and even if the prisoner has not had fair and 
adequate opportunity to have it determined, it must 
appear that it is a question “which cannot thereafter be 
raised and determined in the state court by an order or 
judgment subject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on writ of certiorari.” 

This bill not only has the unanimous approval of the 
Conference of Chief Justices, but also the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, the National Association of 
Attorneys General, the Section of Judicial Administra- 
tion of the American Bar Association, and the United 
States Department of Justice. It thus represents the con- 
sidered judgment of both the state and federal judicial 
and law enforcement departments. 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Conference of 
Chief Justices believes that the proposed legislation will 
go far to eliminate the present abuses and at the same 
time amply protect the constitutional rights of prisoners 
held pursuant to state court judgments. 

This Conference, therefore, strongly urges the Con- 


gress of the United States to enact at its next session 
H.R. 5649, which was reported favorably without amend- 
ment by the House Committee on the Judiciary. 

The Conference further authorizes its Chairman to 
appoint a special committee to work directly with the 
Congress in expediting enactment of this legislation. 


Judicial Administration 


The Conference of Chief Justices recommends that 
the judicial councils and judicial conferences of the sev- 
eral states and territories undertake a systematic review 
of the book entitled “Minimum Standards of Judicial 
Administration,” edited by Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
and published in 1949 by the Law Center of New York 
University, for The National Conference of Judicial 
Councils, for the purpose of determining wherein their 
respective systems of judicial administration could be 
improved by further compliance with the minimum 
standards contained therein, and what action, if any, 
should be taken to correct any deficiency which may be 
found to exist. 


Administration of Criminal Justice 


Whereas, the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Conference 
of Chief Justices, meeting in Boston, Massachusetts, 
August 22, 1953, endorsed and enthusiastically supported 
the American Bar Association Special Committee to in- 
vestigate the administration of criminal justice, headed 
by the late Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson; 

Whereas, the special committee subsequently secured 
financing for a comprehensive, objective survey of all 
phases of the administration of criminal justice in state 
and federal systems; 

Whereas, this National Survey of the Administration of 
Criminal Justice now is headed by Major General Wil- 
liam J. Donovan and sponsored by the American Bar 
Foundation; 

Therefore, be it resolved that this Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Conference of Chief Justices expresses 
its satisfaction with these important developments which 
may improve the criminal law for the next generation. 
It further records its complete willingness to cooperate 
closely with this project and to give it all possible 
assistance. 


Relieving Congested Dockets 


Whereas, a speedy trial is essential to the impartial 
administration of justice; 

Therefore, be it resolved that this Conference strongly 
recommends to the judiciary of each state that the judges, 
in cooperation with the members of the bar, assert a 
positive and active leadership in their respective states 
in formulating ways and medns of relieving congested 
dockets when they exist, to the end that a speedy trial be 
readily obtainable. 
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Federal-State Cooperation 
(Continued from page 258) 


states to provide information on strikes and other 
kinds of work stoppages. The arrangements are de- 
signed to assure the states and the department as 
complete and accurate a coverage of work stop- 
pages as possible. Materials are in turn furnished 
the states by the department with weekly, monthly, 
quarterly or annual listings of strikes and copies of 
individual case analyses tor individual strikes. 

The program for collection of occupational wage 
rate information includes occasional cooperative 
agreements with state, local and federal agencies to 
secure more information to meet local require- 
ments. These contracts. provide wage data from de- 
partment surveys at a much lower cost than if local 
agencies were to do the work themselves, since they 
are charged only the cost of the additional work 
required to meet their needs. Data from regularly 
scheduled surveys are provided free unless special 
tabulations are involved. 

The department has cooperative agreements with 
six states for the collection of industrial work injury 
statistics, thus eliminating duplicate reporting by 
firms in these states. One report serves both the 
state and federal needs. In addition, the depart- 
ment assists the state in setting up the program, and 
helps state personnel adopt standard procedures so 
that the data produced will be uniform. 

Training sessions with states interested in the col- 
lection of price data have been conducted. When 
the department revised its Consumer Price Index, 
for example, it held workshop sessions with state, 
university and industry officials who were interested 
in obtaining information on the revisions. A few 
of the states have used this information to make 
revisions in their own price statistics. 

Over the past five years, the department has made 
a special effort to promote uniformity in the col- 
lection of statistics among the states. Conferences 
have been held throughout the country on accident 
statistics and their uses, integrated state statistical 
programs, administrative statistics,-and the uses of 
statistics in the administration of labor legislation. 

If resources permit, the department will expand 
its presently limited collection of labor turnover 
data. This will involve entering into cooperative 
agreements with the states, similar to those involved 
in the collection of data on employment, hours and 
earnings, and funds will be transferred to the states 
to finance this program. 

In fulfilling its Congressional mandate “‘to foster, 
promote and develop the welfare of the wage earn- 
ers of the United States,” the Department of Labor 
has several goals. The first and perhaps the most 
basic is to provide adequate assistance to workers 


who are looking for jobs, and to employers who are 
looking for workers. The second is to insure “on 
the job protection” for the American worker. The 
third is to make available accurate facts and statis- 
tics which will help those responsible for the wel- 
fare of the nation, as well as the general public, to 
make wise decisions for a prosperous future. 

In these two articles, we have discussed the main 
activities of the Department which are of particular 
interest to the states. It is obvious from even a 
cursory examination of these activities that the suc- 
cess of department programs depends to a great 
extent on a dynamic federal-state partnership—a 
partnership that is of equal value to the states and 
the wage earners of the nation as a whole. 


Among the States 


(Continued from page 247) 


were suggested acts dealing with interlocal agreements, 
bonding of state officials, the Interstate Compact on 
Juveniles, radar speed tests as evidence, regulation of 
speed traps, and plane coordinate systems. Statements 
or recommendations were approved in fields including 
absentee voting, atomic energy, boating regulation, de- 
tainers, epilepsy, codes of ethics, litter prevention, bus 
inspection, truck lighting, and the integration of public 
retirement systems with Old Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance. The program for 1956 also will include all newly 
promulgated acts of the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws. 


Hawaii Session Costs.—A table prepared by the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau of the University of Hawaii in- 
dicates the rising cost of legislative sessions. Comparative 
information is available for all Hawaii sessions from 
1907. Cost of regular biennial sessions between 1907- 
1gig averaged $68,670. During the 1920's and 1930's 
they doubled, averaging $139,952 per session. Between 
1941 and 1953 regular biennial session expenses climbed 
from $211,494 to more than $560,000, averaging $515,836 
during the period. Twelve special sessions were held 
from 1902 to 1954, at a total cost of half a million dol- 
lars. Costs of regular and special sessions from 1901 
through the 1954 special session totaled $5,357,560. 


Directory of American Judges, Charles Liebman, Edi- 
tor. 1955. Published by American Directories, 1005 West 
Belmont Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois. $15.00. 

This directory is an invaluable reference book for 
those who are interested in the state and federal judi- 
ciaries. It contains the names of thousands of judges and 
courts—including, in most instances, tribunals down to 
the level of justices of the peace. Biographical informa- 
tion is reported for about 80 per cent of the listings. 
The book thus provides in much detail a picture of the 
type of men who make up the judiciary—their previous 
experience, length of service, and other qualifications. 
The directory likewise lists in convenient form the vari- 
ous types of courts in each state and indicates the coun- 
ties that are included in each federal and state judicial 
district or circuit. 
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Aging in 


A study of this major and increasing social problem 
has been completed by the Council of State Governments: 


THE STATES 


AND 


OLDER 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference—1955 
With a Bill of Objectives and a Program of Action 


The report, prepared by a research staff of the Council at the direction 
of the Governors’ Conference, deals with such factors as employment 
and retirement for the aging; maintenance of their income; preserva- 
tion of physical health; prevention of mental deterioration; good insti- 
tutional and home care; and opportunity for older Americans to par- 
ticipate actively in their communities. It summarizes the kinds of 
action state governments, and other units, now are taking for the aging. 
And it proposes specific means—involving public and private programs 
—to make our older people happier citizens, with roles of increased 
dignity and productiveness. A wealth of statistical data in tables and 
charts supports the text. 
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